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THE LITTLE 


BI-CENTENNIAL 


GARDEN 


A salute to the 


anniversary the entire nation is celebrating 
... a lasting tribute that will bring increasing 
joy in years to come. 


This little garden of old-fashioned flowers will 
give bloom from Spring until frost. Every 
plant offered is of Totty high standard, sturdy 
field-grown stock. 


THE BI-CENTENNIAL GARDEN 


3 Foxglove (Digitalis) 


3 Hardy Phlox 





13 VARIETIES of old-fashioned 
flowers ... a total of 53 PLANTS 


6 Delphinium Belladonna 2 Hardy Chrysanthemums 
1 Bleeding Heart (Dielytra) 7 Phlox Divaricata 
3 Sweet Rocket (Hesperis) 4 Columbine (Aquilegia) 
4 Iris 

4 Sweet William 


Y% BICENTENNIAL GARDEN 
2 BI-CENTENNIAL GARDENS 


10 


6 Canterbury Beils 


4 Pinks (Dianthus) 
6 English Primroses 


5 
18 





LILIUM CANDIDUM 


Ascension or Madonna Lily 


This is the Lily grown in all old-fashioned gardens; five to eight pure white 
flowers, borne on stems 3 to 4 feet high. Delphiniums grouped with these beau- 
tiful Lilies make a charming combination in the hardy border during the 
month of June, Six inch pot plants, for immediate delivery and planting. 


75 cents each; $7.50 per dozen 


Lilium Candidum §$ 


SPECIAL OFFER 4 Totty Delphinium 


MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 





TOTTY'S, Madison, N. J. 


ere to cover the following 
order: 


1 Bi-Centennial Garden at $10—$......... 
yy «“ “ “ “ 


2 “ “ “ “ 


O Lilium Candidum ............ Dine Sens 


O SPECIAL OFFER, Lilium Can- 
didum and Totty Delphinium $......... 


po eee 


—--- 





Young Aristocrats 


NUSUAL and rare varieties . . 


. true to mame because they are 


mostly grafted . . . easy to grow because they have already passed 
a Winter out-of-doors. Some Winter protection is desirable, but no other 
special treatment. Balled and Burlapped for still easier handling. (Please 
remember that Dutch burlap is used and can be planted without removing 
from the plant.) This is an opportunity to plant rare and delightful ever- 
greens, trees and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 pounds each.) Five 


assorted specimens sold at the 10 rate. 


ACER (Maple) (Grafted) 

There are many types of Bloodleaf Japa- 
nese Maple grown. Of these sub-varieties 
we selected the variety Osheri beni which 
is the one offered below. 
A. palmatum atropurpureum (Red- 
leaved Japanese le) (10) (100) 

1 year, 10 to 15 in. B.&B. $10.00 $90.00 
A. purpureum dissectum (Cutleaved 
Red Japanese Maple) 

1 year, 10 to 15in. B.&B. 12.50 95.00 


AZALEA (From Seed) 
A. Calendulaceae (Flame) 


8to12inchesB.&B... 6.00 50.00 
A. Vaseyi (Pink-shell) 

8 to 10 inches B.&B... 6.00 50.00 
A. Kaempferi (Torch) 

12-15 inches B. & B. ... 10.00 95.00 


EVERGREEN BARBERRIES (Hardy) 


B. Julianae (Shiny green leaves) 
8 to 12 inches B. & B. .. 7.50 70.00 


B. triacanthophora (hardiest) 
In 4-inch pots ........ 10.00 90.00 


CEDRUS (Cedar) (Grafted) 


C. Atlantica glauca (Blue Atlas Cedar) 
12 to 15 inches B. &B... 21.00 160.00 


CORNUS (Dogwood) (Grafted) 


C. florida rubra (Redflowered) 
1 year, 12 to 18 in. B. & B. 9.00 75.00 


CUPRESSUS (Cypress) (Grafted) 


C. Triumph of Boskoop 
1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.& B. 7.00 60.00 


CRYPTOMERIA (Hardy Variety) 
(Grafted) 
C. Lobb 


1 year, 10 to 12 in. B.& B.11.00 90.00 


FAGUS (Beech) (Grafted) 

The first Summer a young purple Beech is 
planted it cannot be expect to develop 
much color. That will come, like a meer- 
schaum pipe, with the years. 
P. Sylvatica pendula (Weeping) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in, B.&B. $10.00 $90.00 
F. Sylv. heterophylla (Fernleaf) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.&B. 11.00 100.00 
P. Sylv. riversii (Purple Beech) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.&B. 10.00 90.00 





THE RARE FRANEKLINIA TREE 


Oharming Summer blooms of white. 
Exceedingly rare and choice. 


12-15 inches delivered ..... $3.00 each 

















JUNIPERS (Dwarf Forms) (Grafted) 


(10) (100) 

J. Squamata Meyeri (purple sips) 

10 to 12 inches B. & B. ..$8.00 $75.00 
J. Depressa plumosa 

12 to 15 inches B. & B. .. 7.50 70.00 
J. Kosteri (Silver dwarf) 

8 to 10 inches B. & B. ... 7.50 70.00 

LEUCOTHOE (From Seed) 

L. Catesbaei (Lily-of-the-Valley 
Evergreen) 

10 to 15 inches B. & B. ... 6.00 55.00 


MAGNOLIA (Grafted) 
M. Soulangeana 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 
M. stellata 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 


M. soulangeana nigra 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 


PICEA (Spruce) (Grafted) 


The Blue Spruces are well known. The 
Moorheim is a new variety, perhaps a4 little 
better in color than Koster’s, although this 
is a matter of opinion. 


P. Kosteri (Koster Blue) 
1 year, 8 to 10 in. B. & B. $18.50$120.00 


P. Moorheimi (Moorheim Blue) 
1 year, 7 to 10 in. B. & B. 18.50 120.00 


PIERIS (Andromeda) (From Seed) 


P. floribunda (charming evergreen) 
15 to 18 inches B. & B. . 12.00 100.00 


P. Japonica (Japanese Andromeda) 
8 to 10 inches B.&B.... 17.50 170.00 


PINUS (Pine) (Grafted) 


P. cembra (Swiss stone dwarf) 
(New York and New England only.) 
12 to 15 inches B. & B... 10.00 


BRHODODENDEON 
Seedlings from Hybrid varieties (range 
from purple to pink). 
8 to 10 inches B. & B. .. 9.00 75.00 
10 to 15 inches B. & B. ..15.00_.... 


TAXUS (Yew) (From Seed) 


T. Cuspidata (Japan upright) 
15 to 18 inches B. & B. ..17.00 135.00 


TSUGA (Hemlock) (Grafted) 
T. Can. Sargenti (Sargent Weeping) 
1 year, 12 to 15 in. B.&B. 12.50 105.00 
VIBUENUM (Grafted) 
V. Carlesi (May-flower, fra 
1 year, 8 to 12 in. B. & 
V. Bhytidophyllum (Ever 
1 year, 12 to 15 in. B. 


eeeee 
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.10.00 90.00 
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B. 9.00 75.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1878 


Members A. A.N. 








garden and dig. 


EVERGREENS — 








SPRING IS NOW HERE 


And our hearts are all throbbing with an eagerness to get out in our 


Then you will need some more CHOICE SHRUBS and PLANTS 
to carry out your dream garden plan. 


Our new catalog will tell you all about some of the nice quality 
AZALEAS 
SHADE TREES — PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY | 
GARDEN PERENNIALS that will come in handy. 


Lower prices and extra quality stock will help you in your decisions. 





— RHODODENDRONS — 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 
160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts . 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
‘Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














New York, N. Y. 
+ 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 











1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 
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We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 
so they will live, and will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 
crew and unexcelled equipment are 
back of these statements. 


May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 
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Richard Glaugland | 


Landscape Construction 





Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- | 


opment a Specialty 
Bent Lawns 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 





Pruning | 


Garden Club Leaders | 


—portraits of garden club state leaders, a new 
Series is now appearing in Garden Digest. An 
unusual three-year garden club program is a cur- 


rent feature. Also, growing Trailing Arbutus fol- | 


lows the startling Fringed Gentian article. The 


best ideas from scores of magazines, books and | 


bulletins appear monthly. $1.00 a year. The above 
sample issue will be sent for 10c. Address 
Garden Digest, 3115 Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville, New York 





FOR LATE PLANTING 


Get Your Plants From 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


6 Good Rock Plants 


Achillea tomentosa, yellow. 
Alyssum argenteum, yellow. 
Erysimum pulchellum, yellow. 
Silene alpestris, white. 

Phlox amoena, rose. 

Viola, Jersey Gem, blue. 


6 Good Garden Perennials 
Perennial Aster, Liege, pink. 
Artemisia lactifolia, cream. 

Malva moschata, alba, white. 


Heliopsis pitcheriana, yellow. 


Anchusa barrelieri, blue. 
Statice latifolia, lavender. 


All of the above at 25c each; 3 of one kind, 60c 


If interested in Real Hardy Shrubs, Roses, Trees, Evergreens, 
Perennials or Rock Plants send for our free catalog. 


It Will Interest You. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BARRE, VERMONT, Dept. H 
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GROW 
‘BETTER 
ROSES 





Use These 
famous Rose 
Sprays —the 
last word in 
Plant Culture 









‘ pee 


STIMULANT 


FUNGICIDE anc 
REG US, See §=PAT OFF 





for professional results. Controls mil- 

dew, biackspot and other diseases. 

Its invisible film is your safeguard. 
PRICES 


Y% Pint (Trial Size) $1.00 

Pint 1.50 

Quart oa ween 
(Parcel Post Prepaid) 

Y% Gal. “* : , 83.50 

Gal. 6.00 


(F.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa., by Express) 
Use alternately with 


For leaf chewing insects, caterpillars, 
slug worms, Japanese beetles, etc. 


Y% Pint (Trial Size) .$1.00 
Pint 2.00 
Quart =a 3.10 
(Parcel Post Prepaid) 
Y% Gal. $4.50 
Gal. 8.00 
(F.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa., by Express) 


hist 


The Aphicide Supreme. For all plants 
subject to aphids or plant lice. 





2 ozs. (Trial Size) Tr 

Y% Ib. 1.50 

1 Ib. ee , 2.50 

2 Ibs. 3.85 
(Parcel Post Prepaid) 

12 Ibs. $15.00 


(F.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa., by Express) 


Stimulate as Well as Protect 


These wonderful sprays contain Hortogen, 
the nitrogenous stimulating product that 
produces such amazing foliage and blooms, 
Found in no other spray. All are complete. 
Only water need be added. 


For sale by leading dealers; or direct from 
us. Send for literature. 


Rose Manufacturing 
Company 
(Established 1897) 


3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only by spraying can you reach the 
uncerside of leaves where insects 
and diseases lurk. 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Don’t Risk 


the welfare 
of your garden 


One season of neglect may ruin the 
efforts of years. Protect your plants with 
dependable insecticides such as 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


—the quick, sure, instant method of killing de- 
structive insect pests. Oniy $3 gallon, $12 five 
gallons. Recommended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America to save your beautiful 
flowers, shrubs, and evergreens. 





is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark, Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


TeabMet Paorsd 

Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of insect 
such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Fung-O 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific pre- 
ventive and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot and 
other fungus diseases of ornamental and greenhouse 
plants. Particularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. | gallon $4.00, 5 gallons 
$15.00, 10 gallons $30.00. 

“Insects and Their Control’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 Pages, 188 Illustrations, $2.50 Postpaid. 








Dept. E 5 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 


Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 











You've been looking for 
these new 


GARDEN GLOVES | 


[LRT -PROOF gloves of imported leather, 
specially processed to make them amaz- 
ingly soft and pliable. You can be as active 
as your please — digging, pruning, weeding, 
potting. enjoying yourself with almost bare- 
hand freedom — yet with all-leather protec- 
tion against stains, scratches, hardening and 
drying of the skin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN wear them to 
keep their hands well groomed for bridge or 
business. 


Ask for ‘“‘Eezy-Wear’’ gloves at leading dept. 
stores (Notions and House Furnishings 
Depts.) and better seed and hardware stores. 
Or send 75c for pair postpaid. They outwear 
6 pairs of fabric gloves and can be washed 
regularly. Two sizes for women (Medium 
and Large) ; two sizes for men (Medium and 
Large). Made only by THE NATIONAL 
GLOVE CoO., Dept. H2, Columbus, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 


Eezy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 


HORTICULTURE 
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a bird in the bath 


is worth 


two in the bush Pv 


Bird baths do more than fur- 
nish baths for birds. They give 
a garden a feeling of design 
and they lend that touch of 
permanence that is so largely a 
part of the charm of “old 
world” gardens. This one is of 
Greystone with beaded mould- 
ings and a fluted column that 
catches interesting sunlight and 
shadows. 


Mail and phone orders filled — Express charges outside N. E. extra 


JONES - McDUFFEE - STRATTON 


367 BOYLSTON ST. (NEAR ARLINGTON ST.) , BOSTON, MASS., COM. 5900 
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Fut window boxes with rich soil. For shady places, use ferns (the 
Boston fern especially), Asparagus sprengeri, begonias, fuchsias, 
and balsams. Trailing plants to use are the vincas, German and 
Kenilworth ivy, English ivy and tradescantias. The ivy-leaved geran- 
ium is good. Use petunias, verbenas, lobelias, lantanas, browallias 
and alyssums in sunny windows. 

Set out evergreens now as well as other ornamentals and flower- 
ing trees that are balled and burlapped. 

Almost any perennial may be transplanted on the home grounds 
at this time provided that a good ball of soil is taken around the 
roots. 

Irises troubled with iris borers may be sprayed beginning now 
with a stomach poison spray to kill the young borers as they begin 
to hatch. Spray twice at two-week intervals. 

Annuals such as nasturtiums, lupines, mignonette, poppies, annual 
mallows and phacelia should be sown where they are to bloom. 

Make an effort to have better fruits in the garden this year. Make 
timely sprayings, following the state college schedules. 

Spring flowering shrubs should be pruned after flowering, and for 
this reason, one may as well cut branches freely for use indoors. 

Begin to dust the roses with green sulphur dust to protect the 
foliage from black spot and mildew. 

Do not fertilize Rosa hugonis. This species flowers best if grown 
in poor soil. 

Sow annuals in between hardy Spring bulbs that are to be left in 
place all Summer. 

Spray continually for aphids using nicotine for pyrethrum solu- 
tion. Aphids are likely to appear in hoards now. 

Transplant the growing tuberous rooted begonias from pots to a 
shady bed, border, or window box. These begonias may be used as 
Summer house plants, but keep them out of the bright sunlight. 
One may even grow them under trees. 

Summer flowering bulbs may go in the ground now, such as 
tuberoses and tigridias. Montbretias are available in many colors. 
Summer hyacinth bulbs should be set six inches deep in a sunny loca- 
tion where the soil is rich and well drained. 

Spray delphiniums to prevent blacks and smut with bordeaux 
mixture or copper powder. 

Dandelions and other weeds in the lawn may be killed by spray- 


ing with a solution of one pound of iron sulphate dissolved in one | 
gallon of water. This amount is sufficient for 100 to 200 square | 


feet. Spray the material directly on the foliage using a spray gun. 
Clean it afterwards. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 


very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock | 


gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


312-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥2-in. pot. $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


SWINSON BROS. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Now... 


Moles are 
Easily Destroyed 





MOLOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 
Lawn within Two or 


Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 








In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 


Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. Odorless. 


PRICES 


i, lb. Can 50c 1% Ib. Can $1.25 
5 lb. Can $4.00 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 

















HARDY 
FLOWERS ® 


for Next Season's Bloom ! 


Delphinium Iceberg — 
A pure white Hollyhock- 
type Delphinium equal to 
the finest English varieties. 
Massive spikes; large indi- 
vidual flowers. .. Pkt. $1 


Helenium Autumnale 
Nanum Praecox—Dwarf 
variety of our glorious au- 
tumn flowering Helenium in 
chestnut, bronze and crim- 
son brown shades, 3 ft. high, 
bloom from early August 
until frost. .... Pkt. 50c 


Lupinus Polyphyllus 
Salmoneus—Fine long 
salmon-buff colored spikes, 
unusually attractive new 
color. . Pkt. 50¢ 


Pyrethrum Hybridum Crimson King— 
Dark velvety crimson extremely double flow- 
ers, rich and appealing new shades. Splendid 
SE NR ss. 53.0 3 ke Bee doe Pkt. $1 
Polyanthus Bright Eyes—Rich buttercup 
yellow with large bright orange eye, large 
flower petals pleasantly waved. . Pkt. 75c 
Sweet William Purple Beauty—The ex- 
quisite purple sheen will make many friends. 
Pkt. 50c 

Viola Primrose Perfection—-As large as a 
Pansy yet a true everblooming Viola of Dwarf 
habit. Perfectly hardy and comes true from 
A a ee a ee, Pkt. 75c 
Viola Cornuta Little Gem—Miniature form 
of Jersey Gem. Its compact plants are simply 
covered with flowers, making it a true gem for 
the Rock Garden. ‘ Pkt. 60c 
$5.60 


1 packet each of the above 8 

varieties—a $5.60 value— 85.00 

*Don’t wait till midsummer. Sow your 
Hardy Flowers NOW! 


Schlings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH ST., N. Y- cITy 





Iceberg 
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Australian Climbing Roses 
FOR several years, I have been telling the virtues of the 


HORTICULTURE 


Australian climbing roses but few of them were procurable. | 
The flowers of most of them are very large, single or semi- | 
double and with exquisite shades. They need winter-protec- | 


tion in cold climates, but in my garden in Rhode Island they 
were as hardy as the better known large-flowered climbers and 
were much more interesting. It was pleasing, therefore, to find 
the following of them catalogued this Spring: 
Daydream (Cl. H. T.). Large, blush-pink, semi-double; ex- 
quisite. 
Flying Colours (Cl. H. Gigantea). Immense single flowers of 
brilliant light red; slightly fragrant. 
Harbinger (Cl. H. Gigantea). Soft pink, single, fragrant. 
Milkmaid (H. Noisette). Small semi-double, white, tinted 
fawn; slight fragrance. Blooms for six weeks in the South. 
Mrs. Phillip Russell (Cl. H. T.). Fiery red blooms with black 
shadings, medium size, semi-double; slightly fragrant. 
Nora Cunningham (Cl. H. T.). Flesh pink, paler toward the 
center; fragrant. 
Queen of Hearts (Cl. H. Gigantea). Bright red, slightly fra- 
grant. Established plants repeat in the Fall. 
Scorcher (Cl. H. T.). Large, brilliant scarlet, semi-double, 
slightly fragrant; repeats. 
Sunday Best (Cl. H. P.). Single, fragrant, medium-sized flowers 
in clusters, red with a white center. 


In the North I would suggest growing these roses as pillars. | 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 


Thin Shelled Hickory Nuts 


VERYONE familiar with the New England countryside | 


has admired its hickory trees, but those who have gath- 
ered and cracked the nuts from them have been much dis- 


couraged with the small size and thick shells. Much improve- | 


ment has been made, however. There are several named 


varieties of hickories which are well worthy of attention. | 


The prize contests conducted by the Northern Nut Growers | 


Association are responsible for the discovery of a good many 


of these varieties and all that is necessary to do is to graft | 
some of these better varieties on the seedlings which grow | 
along the roadsides and the edges of fields. The grafting is | 
no longer a difficult process. The method described by Dr. | 


Robert T. Morris in his ‘“‘Nut Growing’ of covering the 
entire scion with melted paraffin makes the operation hardly 
more difficult than the grafting of apple trees. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has pub- | 
lished an excellent Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 1501, on Nut Tree | 
Propagation. If the information in these publications could | 


be more generally known and interested people would spend 


a little time (late in May is the best) in grafting some of | 
these seedlings, they would soon have a crop of nuts which it | 


would be a pleasure to crack and to eat before the open fire 
on Winter evenings, and tall, stately hickory trees would 
continue to be a feature of the landscape. 


The Lunaria on Cape Cod 


HAVE been interested in the articles about the lunaria in 

recent issues of Horticulture, because with me this plant is 
almost a weed and practically unkillable. It self-sows in wanted 
and unwanted places, is transplanted, walked over, pulled half 
out of the ground, is never protected, subjected to winds direct 
from the North Pole, never winterkills, is always healthy, 
grows in sun and shade, good soil and poor. In the better places 
the flowering stems have often been three feet high. My soil, 
being only a few feet above tide-level, is always wet, and as 
it is never limed, doubtless like the rest of the Cape, tends to 
be acid. 

If the trouble readers have had is due to seed, I shall be 
glad to share some with Mr. Bolles or others to try for com- 
parison. I do not keep many plants for lack of space, usually 
throwing away numerous seedlings, seed and silvery stalks, 
but if anyone can use a few he is quite welcome to them. 

—Florence L. Tinkham. 


Woods Hole, Mass. 
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Daffodils 


a opportunity 
to the connoisseur of the private garden and the 
American commercial grower to add to their collec- 
tions the daffodils of the future which have been 
prize winners in recent years in the English Daffodil 
Shows and which represent a great advance over 
those previously offered in this country. 


These rarely beautiful daffodils are from my 
private garden and have been cultivated under ideal 
conditions as to soil and artificial irrigation that 
have produced bulbs of a high quality. 


Royalist, Beersheba, Fortune, Golden Pedestal, 
Killigrew, Folly, Gallipoli, Sunstar, Mitylene, Mary 
Copeland, Wheel of Fortune, and many less ex- 
pensive sorts of quality, at prices approximately the 
same as quoted abroad. 





“Detailed list sent upon request 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


IRISCREST FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

















CEDAR HILL NuRSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 











FAIRY RING BIRD BATH 


A bath that attracts the birds and harmonizes with 
all surroundings. Equally at home in garden or 
lawn. Made of crushed granite and cement in the 
form of a giant mushroom; 18”x 18”. 


Hand tinted, true to nature; strong, durable. Price $15.00. 
Delivered U.S.A. Your satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


R. M. CLARK, Natick, Massachusetts 





IRISES IRISES IRISES [Early Flowering 


| Have you not yet visited my Gardens? I| Morning Glory, “Celeste,” Pot Sweet and 


| 
| 





SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, NATICK, MASS. 


have some of the finest of the world’s new | - he Rooted Be- 
vasistios 0b BBASOMABLE peices. Come] ee,  nerene Bee 


and see them the first two weeks of June. | 
At home Sundays, Tuesdays and Wednes- | 
| days. My catalog will tell you how to find 
| me. Sent on request. 


gonias, doubles and singles. 
A great variety of Annuals 


ASHUMET FARM ON CAPE COD 
WILFRID WHEELER HATCHVILLE, MASS. 
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An Unusually Fine Wisteria Display at the 
Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee 
in Brookline, Mass. See page 213 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council Annual Meeting Program 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed for the annual 
meeting of the National Council of State Garden Club 
Federations to be held in Boston, Mass., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 7, 8, and 9. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Copley Square, close to the 
Back Bay railroad station, which is the station to be used by 
delegates arriving from the West. The Copley Plaza Hotel is 
outside of the business district, but near the Public Library, 
Trinity Church, the Old South Church, and other points of 
interest. It is only a short walk from Horticultural Hall, the 
home of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which will 
be open to delegates during the meeting and where a large 
flower show is to be staged, with the co-operation of the 
American Iris Society, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 8 
and 9. The library in Horticultural Hall, the largest horti- 
cultural library in the world, will be open to visitors each day. 
The state suite on the main floor of the Copley Plaza Hotel 
will be open for registration of visitors between 1 P.M. and 
10 P.M. on Tuesday. The complete program for the annual 
meeting follows: 
TUESDAY, JUNE 7 


:00-4:00 P.M. Meetings of standing committees. 

:00 P.M. Meeting of executive board. 

:00 P.M. Dinner in state ballroom, Copley Plaza Hotel. 

:30 P.M. Open meeting, state ballroom, with an address of welcome by 
Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, president of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts. Response by Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, 
president of the National Council. Report of 
the historian, Mrs. E. H. Maynard. Reports of 
the chairmen of standing committees. 


CoOoNslS tO 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Annual meeting. Reports of 
the presidents of state federations. Election of 
nominating committee. 

11:30 A.M. Leave by bus to visit gardens and 
points of historic interest in Essex County. 
The hostess clubs will be the Swampscott Gar- 
den Club, the Salem Garden Club, the North 
Shore Garden Club, the Ipswich Garden Club 
and the Marblehead Garden Club. 

7:00 P.M. Dinner at Marblehead. 

8:30 P.M. Return to Boston. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Open conferences of standing 
committees. Visitors are urged to attend these 
meetings. 

11:30 A.M. Leave hotel to drive through the 
Arnold Arboretum. Luncheons in various 
homes in the suburbs of Boston. 

3:30 P.M. Visit the gardens of Mrs. John 
Ames, Mrs. Louis Frothingham and Mr. Win- 
throp Ames at North Easton. The hostess 
clubs will be the Milton Garden Club, the 
Noanett Garden Club, the Cohasset Garden 
Club and the Chestnut Hill Garden Club. 

6:00 P.M. Arrive in Cohasset, where a beach 
supper will be served. 

8:00 P.M. Return to Boston to visit the flower 
show of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 





Mes. N. Penrose Hallowell, President of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


ciety, where a special exhibit of the American Iris Society will be staged. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 

9:30 A.M. Leave Boston to visit gardens and places of historic interest in 
Wellesley, Wayland, Weston, Sudbury, Concord, Cambridge and Lincoln, 
arriving in Boston by 6:30 P.M. in ample time for those wishing to 
leave that evening. The hostess clubs will be the Concord Garden Club, 
the Lincoln Garden Club, the Wellesley Garden Club, the Wayland 
Garden Club and the Cambridge Plant Club. 

The Worcester Garden Club will hold its flower show on this date. Guests 
who are going home by motor, via Connecticut, and would like to visit 
this show are well on their way to Worcester from either Concord or the 
Wayside Inn. Anyone who wishes to do this instead of returning to 
Boston must so signify at the registration office before 10:00 A.M. on 
Thursday, June 9. Only those who are going on to Worcester may use 
their own motors. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 11 

Rhode Island has made arrangements to serve one of its famous clambakes at 
the Squantum Club, near Providence, at 12:30 (price $3.00) and will 
conduct a garden tour, including Newport. At Providence motors will 
meet the train leaving Boston at 10:00 A.M. Those going by motor are 
asked to inquire at the information desk for route details. 

The Garden Club of New Haven and the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut cordially invite the members of the National Council to be 
their guests at luncheon at 1:15 P.M. at the New Haven Lawn Club, 
followed by visits to Yale University and New Haven gardens. At New 
Haven motors will meet the train leaving Boston at 8:30 A.M. Those go- 
ing by motor are asked to inquire at information desk for route details. 


The officers and committees in charge of the arrangements 
are as follows: 


Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., Chairman; Mrs. Charles Belknap, Vice-Chairman. 
Hospitality Committee 

Mrs. Bryan S. Permar, chairman, Mrs. G. B. Baker, Mrs. John Ramsay, 

Mrs. Charles Norton and Mrs. John Harwood. 
Visiting Gardens Committee 

Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, chairman, Mrs. Harold 
Cutler, Mrs. Henry Vaughan, Mrs. Samuel 
Cabot and Mrs. Carleton Richmond. 

Registration Committee 

Mrs. J. F. McElwain, chairman, Mrs. Wm. DeF. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Francis W. Bird, Mrs. John W. 
Hallowell, Mrs. Francis Mitchell, Mrs. Carl 
Kellex, Mrs. Robert Cushman, Mrs. Alfred 
Matless and Mrs. Wm. A. Copeland. 

Personnel Committee 

Mrs. Harold Plimpton, chairman, Mrs. H. Parker 
Whittington, Miss Dorothy Bolles and Mrs. 
Arthur Paddock. 

Publicity and Printing Committee 

Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, chairman, and Mrs. Philip 

Allen. 
Information Committee 

Mrs. Charles Belknap, chairman, and Mrs. Rich- 

ard Lawrence. 
Program and Finance Committee 

Mrs. G. L. Daigneau, chairman, and Mrs. H. H. 

Buxton. 


Fruit and Flower Mission in Boston 


Constant calls are being received at the 
headquarters of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity Fruit and Flower Mission at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston, Mass., for 
flowers, plants, fruits, and vegetables. 
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Surplus perennials, bulbs or annuals can be distributed to ad- 
vantage. Flowers are needed constantly for the sick and for 
shut-ins. The headquarters are open every morning through 
the year except Sundays and holidays. 


Iristhorpe to Be Opened 


Iristhorpe, the Summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage 
at Shrewsbury, Mass., will be open to members of the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs on Monday, June 6, and Friday, June 
10. These dates are arranged so that club members who attend 
the annual meeting in Boston on June 8 and 9 will have an 
opportunity to view the gardens when driving through 
Shrewsbury, which is just outside the city of Worcester. The 
Gage garden contains great numbers of choice irises and also 
includes a large Japanese garden. 


The National Peony Show 


It is announced that the national peony show for 1932 will 
be held in Des Moines, Iowa, in the Horticultural Building 
on the State Fair Grounds, the dates being June 10 to 12. The 
show is to be held in connection with the flower festival of 
the Des Moines Garden Club. Many preparations are being 
made for this exhibition, which will be held in the section 
where peonies of high quality are grown. The committee in 
charge plans to do away with the time-honored custom of 
displaying peonies in milk bottles and will feature decorative 
exhibits. A feature to be tried out at this show will be a tour 
of the exhibits conducted each hour by an expert, who will 
explain the outstanding features. 


Gardens of Greater Boston 


Several gardens in Greater Boston will be opened to the 
public this Spring for the benefit of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. A nominal admis- 
sion charge will be made. The gardens and the dates are given 


below. 

May 17—The Chestnut Hill gardens of Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 307 
Hammond Street; Mrs. George S. Mumford, 24 Essex Road; Mrs. Richard 
M. Saltonstall, 256 Chestnut Hill Road, and Mrs. George B. Baker, 76 Crafts 
Road. 

May 20—The Brookline and Jamaica Plain gardens of Mrs. Charles G. 
Weld, 50 Goddard Avenue; Mrs. Gaspar G. Bacon, 222 Prince Street, 
Jamaica Plain; Mrs. George S. Shepley, 186 Warren Street, and Mrs. H. H. 
Richardson, 25 Cottage Street. 
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May 24——The Brookline gardens of Mrs. Larz Anderson, ‘“Weld,’’ Avon 
Street; Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, ‘‘Faulkner Farm,’’ Allandale Road, and 
Mrs. Henry G. Lapham, 514 Warren Street. 


May 27—The Concord gardens of Mrs. Russell Robb, Monument Street; © 


Mrs. Sherman Hoar and Mrs. Stedman Buttrick, Jr., Liberty Street, and 
Mrs. Alfred Curtis, Lowell Road. 

June 3—The Lincoln and Wayland gardens of Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
Baker Bridge, Lincoln; Mrs. Richard Marcy, Bedford Road; Mrs. George R. 
Presby, Station Road; Mr. Charles L. Westman, Trapelo Road; Mrs. Amos 
Hadley, Tower Hill; Mrs. J. Sidney Stone, Lincoln Road; and Mrs. George 


E. French, Draper Road. 
June 14—The Wellesley garden of Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell, ‘“The Cedars.’ 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, May 2, with the president, Mr. Edwin S. Webster, 
in the chair. The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, Mr. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill; vice-president, Mr. 
Walter Hunnewell of Wellesley; trustees, Mrs. Bayard Thayer of South Lan- 
caster, Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, Mr. Howard Coonley of Boston, Mr. 
Samuel J. Goddard of Framingham, and Mr. Harold S. Ross of Hingham. 

In his annual address the president, Mr. Webster, paid 


warm tribute to his predecessor, the late Albert C. Burrage, 
who passed away last June after serving as president for ten 
years. At the suggestion of Mr. Webster, those present stood 
for a moment in silent tribute to the memory of Mr. Burrage. 


In the course of his address the president said: 


It is pleasant to find that the society itself has been affected only slightly 
by the current depression. Additions have been larger than losses. At the be- 
ginning of May, 1931, the society had 6578 members. At the beginning 
of May this year it had 7308 members. The present membership is by far 
the largest in the history of the society and twice that of any similar organ- 
ization in the country. Membership dues are, of course, very low. I am not 
sure that the society would not gain by increasing the dues for the first year 
to three dollars, keeping them at two dollars a year thereafter. 

The president went on to say that there had been a healthy 


growth in the library which was kept open each evening dur- 
ing the Spring exhibition. The number of books issued in 
March increased to a total of 680, as compared with 442 in 
1931, when the Spring show was held elsewhere. The library 
is open to the public every weekday, although only members 
can take books away. 

After speaking of the unexpectedly large attendance at the 
Spring exhibition, the president said the trustees felt that 
Horticultural Hall was no longer large enough for the Spring 
show. It was announced later that the exhibition committee 
had decided to hold the 1933 show in Mechanics Building. 














Horticultural Hall, Boston, Which Will Be Open to Visitors Attending the Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
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Choice Annuals That Are Often Overlooked 


NNUAL chrysanthemums have a greater usefulness in the 
home garden than is realized by many garden makers. 
There are single varieties and double flowering kinds 
that make a tall bushy growth. The colors vary, yellow pre- 
dominating, but one of the most interesting varieties has large, 
white, fringed, single blossoms strikingly marked with a 
yellow zone around the dark brown eye. The name of this 
variety is Northern Star. Another kind, Chrysanthemum 
carinatum, with other botanical names such as C. burridge- 
anum, is white with reddish brown and yellow circles of color 
around the central brown disk. These varieties make choice 
cut flowers but should be grown in rich soil. If the plants are 
pinched back when they are one foot high, they will branch 
more freely. 

Bartonia is seldom seen in gardens, and yet it is worth 
sowing in a sunny spot in the front of the border, where its 
golden, cup-shaped flowers will make a bright spot. The 
plants grow only to a height of 12 inches and the blossoms 
are small; yet they will be much in evidence, especially in the 
evening, when they give off a delightful fragrance. The foli- 
age is odd, being gray and thistle-like. 

Persons renting their homes but who nevertheless enjoy 
growing flowers in the yard will find the spider flower, 
cleome, particularly useful, because it can be planted as a 
substitute for shrubbery. The plants make a tall bushy 
growth, the height being regulated somewhat by the fertility 
of the soil. It is true that the flowers are not attractive during 
the heat of the day, but toward evening they are fully opened 
and are colored deep rose. The popular name, spider flower, 
is suggested by the unusually long stamens and pistils which 
give the flowers the appearance of a long-legged spider. Curi- 
ously enough, the blossoms are sticky to the touch. Seed of 
this annual may be sown in the open ground at this time. 
When the plants have made their appearance, they should be 
thinned to one foot apart. It is wise to cut the seed pods off 
as they begin to form at the base of the flower spike to pre- 
vent the plants from reseeding themselves and to encourage 
more fiowers later in the season. 

The popular garden cosmos has undergone a number of 
changes recently and it is now possible to buy a miniature 
form that will not grow more than 18 inches high. The 
variety is Miniature Golden, with star-like flowers colored 
rich yellow. The plants have a neat compact habit and fine 
foliage. The variety Klondyke is entirely different in appear- 
ance as well as much taller. It is disappointing to garden 
makers in the North because it requires a very long season to 
bloom. From Philadelphia south, it can be brought into 
bloom in the garden, but north of this point it is best to grow 
Klondyke in pots, keeping them plunged in the ground 
during the Summer, but lifting them in the Fall before danger 
of heavy frost and bringing them indoors for Autumn 
flowering. 

The Chinese forget-me-not is very desirable for early 
Summer bloom in both blue and pink, but there is also a 
white kind called Cynoglossum linifolium. The plant, how- 
ever, is quite dwarf, rarely exceeding nine inches or so, and 
the foliage is silvery. Another white flower, also of dwarf 
habit, is Dimorphotheca ecklonis. This is a species of the 
orange African daisy with three-inch white blossoms, having 
dark blue spotted centers. The petal reverses are blue or 
mauve. 

It is a common practice to sow some annuals such as 
nasturtiums in poor soil to encourage the production of 
flowers instead of foliage. This is likewise true with godetias, 
which thrive in sun or partial shade, particularly in rather 
poor sandy soil. The popular varieties have primrose-like 
blossoms of a satiny texture. The latest innovation is a 
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Northern Star, an Annual Chrysanthemum With Unusual Markings 


gladiolus flowered strain which makes slightly taller growth 
and produces flower spikes bearing many double blossoms in 
an assortment of rosy colors. 

For late Summer bloom, the Santa Barbara poppy, Hun- 
nemanmia fumariaefolia is very good. This annual can endure 
hot dry weather. The blossoms closely resemble those of the 
California poppy, eschscholtzia, but they are considerably 
larger and of heavier texture with long stems so that they 
may be cut readily for home decoration. The seeds should be 
soaked before planting. Another good yellow annual is the 
evening primrose, Oenothera var. Afterglow; which also does 
well in a soil that has a tendency to dry out. The blossoms 
are yellow, set off with a red calyx. 

Old-fashioned flowers are much in vogue again. Impatiens 
is one of these. It is better planted in a partially shaded spot 
where the soil is quite moist. Whereas this plant is usually 
passed along by exchanging cuttings or ‘“‘slips,’’ seeds of select 
strains, such as the holsti hybrids, may be obtained, which 
will give a good range of colors from pink through brilliant 
salmon to red and purplish violet. Small plants may be potted 
in the Fall and used as house plants. 

The annual crimson flax, which, incidentally, is not the 
flax of commerce, will make a very bright spot in the late 
Summer garden when planted in mass. Its graceful stems 
which grow two feet high, bear myriads of blossoms in vary- 
ing tones of crimson and rose. Unfortunately, they are not 
suitable for cutting. This annual is very useful for edging 
purposes. 

Now that rock gardens have gained popularity, the ques- 
tion of proper annuals that may be used as fillers arises. 
Surely Leptosyne stillmani is dainty enough to be suitable 
for rock garden use with its delicate yellow coreopsis-like 
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daisies. However, it will not make much of a showing and 
even in the border must be grown in quantity to be effective. 
The California native Phacelia campanularia may be safely 
recommended for the rock garden, however, although it is 
valuable in the garden, too. It produces blue, bell-shaped 
flowers at the end of slender nine-inch stems. Both blossoms 
and foliage are very attractive. This plant enjoys a sunny 
spot and light soil in which the seed should be sown directly. 
Whitlavia is frequently listed in the catalogues as such but it 
is really another species of phacelia. It is commonly called 
the California Canterbury bell and yet the blossoms have 
some resemblance to those of gloxinias, more especially since 
they are deep lavender-blue marked with a white throat. 
There is no need to grow coarse varieties of flowers when 
dainty kinds can be had. This is especially true of zinnias that 
are intended for cutting. The mexicana hybrids come in 
singles, semi-doubles, and doubles in a variety of colors, but 
in size are only as large as daisies. Then, too, there are minia- 
ture sunflowers in several attractive color combinations that 
are small enough for cutting. Both of these annuals are free 


flowering. 


The Narcissus Masterpiece 


MERICAN interest in the better daffodils has increased 
enormously during the past decade, but from the nature 

of the case we are likely to remain several laps in the rear of 
our more experienced brethren overseas for a long time to 
come. I, therefore, feel that no apology is necessary for ad- 





Masterpiece, a Daffodil Which Is Prized for Its Late Blooming Habit 


vancing the claims of a certain favorite of mine, even though 
it be a variety which received its A.M. in England as anciently, 
indeed, as 1906. I know not one of the newer and more ex- 
pensive glories which as yet promises altogether to displace it. 

This variety, Masterpiece, is one of the numerous galaxy 
of fine daffodils attributed to one of the greatest English 
masters in the breeding of this flower, Engleheart. Even so 
long ago as 1911 it was included by the Rev. Joseph Jacob 
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in his proudest list of ‘best twelve’’ daffodils. While a top 
dozen in this day would list very differently,and Masterpiece 
would seem a tiny flower among some of the giants now 
being put on the market, it is still highly worth growing 
because of its refinement and daintiness, the delightful con- 
trast between its flat, prettily frilled orange eye and rounded 
white perianth, and finally the relative lateness of its season. 

In 1931 my first flower of Masterpiece opened on March 
13, this year on March 18. We can usually count on the 
display continuing well into April, a month in which daffo- 
dils wane with us to few numbers. 

I have seen the eye described as red, but in our climate it is 
really a rich deep orange nearly uniform in tone, but which 
will burn out under too hot a sun, and so is better picked 
when first open unless the weather is cool. Of medium height, 
the flowers are enchantingly dainty for indoor use and lend 
themselves unreservedly to all sorts of sprightly arrangements. 
Few daffodils are more prodigal in bloom or more dependable 
in growth and increase. 

—S. S. Berry. 
Redlands, Calif. 


Pollenizing Fruit Trees 


eerceras have shown that practically all varieties of 
fruit benefit from pollination by other sorts, while most 
apples, sweet cherries, pears, and plums require cross-pollina- 
tion to set fruit. Knowledge as to which varieties of each of 
the different tree fruits will make the best combination in the 
orchard is helpful when setting out new plantings or in top- 
working old orchards. To supply this information, the fruit 
specialists at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
have prepared a circular on ‘‘Pollination of Fruit Trees.’’ A 
copy of this circular may be obtained free of charge upon 
request to the station. 

Among the apples, such popular varieties as Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Tompkins King, and Gravenstein 
have proved to be poor pollinators, and when they are present 
in the orchard it is recommended to set at least three varieties. 
In such cases, two rows of each kind might be set, or every 
third tree in every third row might be set with the pollinator. 
Among the good pollinators, McIntosh, Rome, Cortland, and 
for late bloomers, Northern Spy may be mentioned. 

Most pears will not set fruit to their own pollen, it is said, 
and in tests made at Geneva it was found that Seckel and 
Bartlett would not pollinate each other, although serving as 
excellent pollinators for other pears. Beurré Bosc or Angou- 
leme are recommended as pollinators for Bartlett and Seckel. 
Similar information is given in the circular on cherries; plums, 
peaches, and nectarines. 


The Campanula Timberline Bells 
— the Rocky Mountains of Colorado comes a wild 


campanula called Timberline Bells, because the miners and 
trappers find it growing high up the mountains at timber 
line. It has nodding lavender bells about an inch long and 
stems ranging in height from one to three feet, depending on 
their location in the garden. They bloom quite freely for a 
period of many weeks and the plants are perfectly hardy even 
when given no protection and the mercury drops low. 

The clumps increase rapidly so should be divided every 
third or fourth year. If replanted in the same location the soil 
should be enriched or you will have stunted bloom spikes. 
When planted in dry, poor soil it is useful in the rock garden 
but should be kept away from the slower growing, daintier 
plants. Some people contend that it is Campanula rapuncu- 
loides, but a reliable western plant authority tells me it is C. 
petiolata and such I will call it until convinced differently, 
knowing it is not a native of Siberia. 

—Helen Gleason Tedrow. 
Kellerton, Iowa. 








Plants With Silvery or Woolly Leaves 


imparts a white or silvery appearance to their leaves. 

This characteristic gives them a charm quite distinct 
from their flowering ability. Even when not in bloom they 
stand out as objects of interest and may even be used in color 
and harmony schemes independently of their flowers. Begin- 
ning with some of the lowliest of plants, it is interesting to 
note this woolly covering in various types. Pussy toes, Anten- 
naria glauca, comes to mind first. Its round flower clusters are 
modest but a colony of it presents a striking patch of woolly 
whiteness scarcely one inch high. It is perfectly hardy and is 
propagated easily by division. On a dry bank it is one of the 
first to bloom in the Spring and the patch of white foliage is 
interesting the year around. 

Achillea umbellata is one of the daintiest of this genera and 
the minutely woolly leaves are a fine accompaniment to the 
umbels of pure white flowers. The flower clusters seldom 
reach six inches in height and the neat, compact growth, with 
its easy divisibility, makes this a very desirable rock or edging 
plant. 

One of the chamomiles, Anthemis styriaca, merits attention 
for its foliage alone. The hairs are so tiny that they are 
little more than “‘bloom”’ but the finely cut leaves are dis- 
tinctly whitish throughout the year. Its pure white daisies 
reach six to eight inches and it also is easily divided. 

Several of the alyssums have silvery foliage, but Alyssum 
spinosum is perhaps the most striking. It is really a miniature 
shrub, with hoary branches sprawling about. Myriads of 
white flowers smother it during the blooming season, but it 
is attractive at all times. 

Snow-in-Summer, Cerastium tomentosum, has been one 
of the most popular of rock plants, principally, I think, be- 
cause its snowy appearance at all times catches the eye. The 
flowering period is short and without doubt is appreciated 
while it lasts, but the lure of the plant does not end there. Its 
aggressiveness has given it both popularity and disrepute. In 
the first place it will cover an area quickly, but on the other 
hand will not stay within bounds. However, as it is easily 
raised from seed, division and cuttings, it is due to stay with 
us. So the conscientious objectors must either deny themselves 
the services of a vigorous plant, or having it, must use the 
scissors or a sharp edging iron to curtail its ambition. 

Centaurea montana has foliage 
value seldom mentioned in catalogues 
but I think it is a great asset 
to this rugged plant. The 
large violet-blue cornflowers 
are interesting and valuable 
and would no doubt repay 
the efforts of the selector or 
hybridizer. However, if the 
foliage aspect of this and its 
white form were more appre- 
ciated it might graduate into 
the “‘choice’’ class of perennials. I 
must not overlook the foliage value of 
the arabis or white rock cress which is 
distinctly tomentose or woolly. Con- 
sidering its ornamental form, the plant assumes a value beyond 
its annual display of flowers. When it blooms the foliage is 
relegated to a back seat by the profusion of flowers but the 
charm of the ornamental rosettes of woolly foliage endears 
these plants to rock plant enthusiasts. ‘The double variety has 
better flowers but no worthwhile foliage. 

Rose campion, Lychnis (Agrostemma) coronaria, bears 
flowers that “‘rile’’ the color sensibilities of a great many 
people, but its long velvety white leaves save its place in the 
sun. The white form has equally good foliage. A prolific 


M ine plants wear a woolly coat of tiny hairs which 







The Edelweiss, Flower of Sentiment 


seeder, it makes a wonderful showing with little trouble. The 
ground cypress, Santolina incana, is a dwarf sub-shrub which 
is equally valuable for its cypress-like silvery foliage and 
fragrance. It is practically evergreen (or ‘‘ever-white’’ rather) 
making it a good emphasis plant in the rock garden. 

Probably the well known lambs-ears, Stachys lanata, is the 
woolliest plant we have. The flower spike is rather the reverse 
of pretty, although interesting. However, it is grown for its 
foliage, so that the flowers are usually discouraged. The leaves 
are seldom over eight or ten inches in height. The plant is 
sometimes used for edgings in large gardens. 

The common name of Chinese catnip is sometimes applied 
to Nepeta mussini, with grape foliage. The old growth should 
be cut back at least annually and in some spots it may get too 
rampant, necessitating even sterner measures. Its lavender 
flowers are particularly charming during the Summer. Lavan- 
dula itself has an exquisite fragrance, but its gray foliage 
would be reason enough for its presence in the garden. Com- 
bined with its delicious odor it is certainly assured of a per- 
manent place where plants are appreciated for their intrinsic 
worth rather than for show. The edelweiss, Leontopodium 
alpinum, ranks with this group. In fact, the unusual woolli- 
ness of the flower heads is its chief characteristic. This, com- 
bined with the sentiment attached to it, make it an interesting 
inhabitant of the rock garden. It is easily raised from seeds 
or divisions. 

The plumy southernwood, Artemisia frigida, has a silvery 
soft, plumy, finely cut foliage that sprawls on the ground. 
It is a sub-shrub and has insignificant yellow flowers that do 
not add to its beauty. The woolly speedwell, Veronica in- 
cana, has the distinction of producing a commendable spike 
of rich blue flowers besides maintaining a year-round supply 
of neat silvery foliage. It is a splendid rock and edging plant 
propagated by division. In recent years the artemisia Silver 
King has come to the front. It is a tall, graceful perennial 
with deeply cut ornamental silvery foliage. The stems are 
twigs covered with a silvery wool. This plant is fine for cut- 
ting and mixing with other flowers in bouquets. The woolly 
thyme, Thymus lanuginosus, makes a carpet of wool. It is 
not as rampant as the other creeping thymes, but is a very 
fine ground cover. It never exceeds two inches in height. 

Aaron’s rod is one common name of Verbascum olympi- 
cum, a giant among perennials, with 
large woolly flannel-like foliage and 
immense spikes of yellow 
flowers. The common variety 
is inclined to be a weed, but 
this species and the variety 
Miss Willmott are admissible 
to the garden. In many sec- 
tions the dusty miller, Senecio 
cineraria is doubtfully hardy 
but may be mentioned here. 
It is a seashore plant, and 
makes an excellent bedding plant. 
With us it is best treated as a Summer 
bedding plant. Its whitish leaves are 
a striking contrast in combination 
with Perilla nankinensis or perhaps as an edging to a bed of 
cannas. Another annual dusty miller, Centaurea cineraria, 
has ornamental leaves prized for their striking whiteness. 

Androsace lanuginosa leichtlini with its silky hairs has 
charming foliage which is exceeded only by its miniature clus- 
ters of pink and white primula-like flowers. In the East it is a 
finicky subject that must have a liberal ration of gritty cool 
soil even to survive. It prefers exposure to the north. 

—R. M. Crocket. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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This Cruel Winter-Spring 


gt ioe that reluctant Spring has been softened by a little rain 
and a little warmth, growth begins to make evident the 
damage done by the season’s extraordinary approach. 

After a nearly snowless and ‘“‘coldless’’ Winter, March 6 
found the grass greening at Breeze Hill and the young leaves 
putting forth on the roses. We had been able to plant in 
December, in January and in February. On this first March 
Sunday Narcissus minimus and arabis had been blooming 
for a week in the rock garden. We believed the time for really 
beginning the garden work was at hand. But a six-inch snow, 
soaking wet, suddenly shut down such ideas, and in the night 
the temperature dropped to 18 degrees, and then on successive 
nights to 11 degrees, not getting much above freezing until 
March 24. Old evergreens were tipped over by the snow that 
froze their branches to the ground. When the snow was gone, 
it seemed at first that, aside from the tree damage, little harm 
had been done, for even that Narcissus minimus was yet bright 
and beautiful. 

But there was taken a heavy toll among the rose canes, 
especially those on the climbers that are not to be pruned. The 
young twigs, on which growth had begun, were hard hit, and 
we are snipping continually the inches thus killed. Of course 
the main rose collection of hybrid teas, none of which had 
been finally pruned, were easily cleaned up as the pruning 
occurred. 

The forsythias were hurt, with more than half the bloom 
killed on some plants. All the flower buds on the magnolias 
were browned, save that, quite paradoxically, the usually ten- 
der Magnolia stellata held perhaps a fourth of its sweet bur- 
den. The fruit trees are now madly rushing into bloom, 
uninjured, and I have never seen so fair a promise of lilacs. 

A freak of the freeze was to leave nearly uninjured two 
fine young trees of Magnolia grandiflora, which has no right 
to be hardy here. My fine little plant of Tatwania cryptomeri- 
oides, a late gift of the lamented Dr. Wilson, had carried 
through two Winters, but was bitten in this cruel March, 
though not killed. The peculiar Prinsepia uniflora, sometimes 
tender, came through untouched, and is now modestly hand- 
some with its minute white flowers. 

What the late snow covered and “‘froze in’’ was uninjured. 
The daffodils were never so fine, and we are now enjoying not 
only the conventional sorts, but especially the two varieties, 
Narcissus bulbocodium conspicuus, with its grassy foliage, 
and its dainty lighter form, citrinus. All the rock-garden sub- 
jects have held through, and there is especial pleasure in the 
so-called ‘‘botanical’”’ tulips that have found the rocks kindly. 
Tultpa kaufmanniana has been succeeded by TJ. clusiana, 
which seems like a refinement on the larger variety, and which 
we are a little proud to have stay with us. 

The brilliantly showy red species, T. eichleri, T. precox, 
and T. michelliana, are also rock-happy now. It is most inter- 
esting to observe their varied arrangement of stripes and of 
contrasting blotches at the inside of the petals. Perhaps these 
large and brilliant blooms are not just right among the rocks 
they seem to like, and in which the more modest clusiana and 


sylvestris do fit. 
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There is opportunity to contrast these species tulips with 
the conventional single early varieties blooming nearby, and 
the contrast is all favorable to the natural forms. In the days 
soon to follow, others of the tulip species will add their 
attractions. 

One pet is flourishing in a shady part of one rock garden, 
and its exquisite blue daisy-like flowers open for us every day. 
It is Anemone apennina. In the open and sunny section we 
have had a real “‘kick’’ out of a good purplish form of the 
European pasque flower, A. pulsatilla. But after the Winter 
hang-over of barely three weeks ago, any good blooms give 


us that kick! 
Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
Agriculture through the laboratory and school garden, by C. R. 

Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. N. Y., Judd, 1908. 

Begonias and how to grow them, by Mrs. Bessie W. Buxton. Bost., 
Massachusetts horticultural society, 1932. 

The book of roses, by G. G. Lewis. Bost., Badger, 1931. 

Cactus culture, by Ellen D. Schulz. N. Y., Judd, 1932. 

Colonial gardens, the landscape architecture of George Washington’s 
time issued by the United States George Washington bicentennial 
commission. Wash., The commission, 1932. 

Diary of a Scotch gardener at the French court at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by Thomas Blaikie; ed. by Francis Birrell. 
Lond., Routledge, 1931. 

Fundamentals of insect life, by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1932. 

Gardens and gardening: the Studio gardening annual; ed. by F. A. 
Mercer. Lond., The Studio Itd., 1932. 

Home vegetables and small fruits, their culture and preservation, by 
Frances Duncan. N. Y., Scribner, 1918. 

Let’s make a flower garden, by Hanna Rion. N. Y., McBride, 1912. 

List of gladiolus names, by the British gladiolus society. Colchester, 
Eng., The Society, 1930. 

Mesembryanthema, by N. E. Brown, A. Tischer, M. C. Karsten; ed. 
by E. J. Labarre. Ashford, Kent, Eng., 1931. 

Modern dahlia culture, by W. H. Waite; 3d ed. rev. N. Y., DeLa- 
Mare, 1931. 

Old gardens in and about Philadelphia, by J. T. Faris. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Bobbs, 1932. 

Planning and planting the home garden, a popular handbook con- 
taining concise and dependable information designed to help the 
makers of small gardens, by Pauline Murray. N. Y., Judd, 1932. 

Plant world: plant life of our earth, by C. S. Gager. N. Y., Brooklyn 
botanic garden, 1931. 

The rock garden of the Brooklyn botanic garden, by Montague Free, 
N. Y., Brooklyn botanic garden, 1931. 

The rose annual of the National rose society [Eng.] Lond., The 
Society, 1932. 

Seeding and planting in the practice of forestry, by J. W. Toumey; 

d ed. rev. and enl. by C. F. Korstian. N. Y., Wiley, 1931. 

Southern horticulture enterprises, by E. W. Garris and G. P. Hoff- 

man. Chic., Lippincott, 1931. 


An Early Blooming Crocus 


WAS very much interested in a note on Crocus korolkowi 

published in a recent issue. I planted this crocus for the 
first time last Fall, hoping to add another member to the 
advance guard that blooms with the vanishing snows. It came 
into bloom on April 3, but it was preceded by fully four 
weeks in my garden by C. ancyrensis, which this year was 
the first flower of Spring, blooming on March 4. 

All the crocus species are delightful, but C. ancyrensis is 
better for garden purposes than C. korolkow1. It is so golden 
that it just verges on orange color, and the exterior of the 
little stars is just as brilliant as the interior, without the dull 
olive-brown streaks which put C. korolkow out of the picture 
as soon as the sun quits shining. 

Although this crocus comes from Angora in Asia Minor, 
it is perfectly hardy in northern New England. I have it 
planted in a rock border in ordinary garden loam, raised per- 
haps a foot above the surface of the ground for sharp drain- 
age. The plants are under the lee of a few clumps of helian- 
themum, but otherwise are exposed to all the sun and winds 
of Winter and get no Winter covering whatever. 


Deerfield, Mass. —Nelson W. West. 

















Wisteria—Queen of Flowering Vines 


HERE are many reasons why the wisteria may be called 
“the queen of flowering vines’ as Pauline Murray has 
phrased it. Nearly all varieties flower in great abundance 
and after the blossoms have gone, clean rich green foliage 
clothes the vines throughout the entire Summer. There are 


few insects to trouble it and no diseases to sap its vitality. It 
will outgrow nearly all other hardy vines, reaching to the 
second or third story of a house, or climbing to the very tops 
of mature trees, and yet with judicious pruning it may be made 
to remain dwarf. 

It is common practice to train wisterias on pergolas. The 
Japanese variety is particularly effective on a pergola if it is so 
arranged that the foliage can be kept above while the long 
racemes of flowers hang below. This is a method of training 
frequently used in Japan. It is wise, when allowing wisteria 
vines to ramble over the front of the house, to provide a strong 
support for them so that they will not sag later with their 
weight. A heavy cable or copper wire may be set out from the 
house on strong braces and if deemed desirable, the vines may 
even be trained above windows causing the thick foliage to act 
as an awning. 

In its native haunts, the wisteria is often found on the 
edges of woodlands, draping the trees with masses of flowers 
and foliage. This can be done in cultivation as well, although 
it is usually preferable to choose a tree that does not have a 
very thick top, or a dead trunk or pole so that the vines will 
not have too much competition in seeking sufficient food in the 
soil and sunlight to ripen their stems. 

A beautiful standard plant may be made of a wisteria if it is 
kept trimmed back to a height of six to eight feet and prevented 
from branching along the trunk or suckering at the bottom. 
The central stem should be tied to a stake until the vine is 
several years old when it will have stiffened sufficiently to be 
able to stand alone. As the top branches, it should be pruned 
back to make a broad umbrella-like head. Such plants are 
occasionally seen in parks and on large estates, although they 
would lend a Japanese-like effect to a garden. However, they 
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require considerable care and pruning and are not recommended 
for the average amateur. 

In his posthumous book, “If I Were to Make a Garden,” 
E. H. Wilson wrote that one feature of his ideal home would 
be a wisteria vine on one corner of the house. Furthermore, he 
recommended that wisterias be used on the tops of walls and 
that they be so trained that they hang down all over the face. 
They are especially effective on high walls. The Chinese 
wisteria probably is best for this purpose. One must dig pits 
for the plants and fill them with good soil. Wilson mentioned, 
too, that in Japan Wisteria multijuga is frequently seen along 
streamsides and beside ponds. Although wisterias should not 
be grown in such wet locations as far north as New England, 
to the south they will luxuriate even as in Japan. Likewise on 
the west coast, wisterias may be grown in wet soils or even in 
seaside exposures. 

Old wisteria vines often become bare-stemmed at the bot- 
tom. If this lack of foliage and flowers is objectionable, other 
vines may be used as, for instance, Polygonum auberti, a tall 
vine, Clematis paniculata, for medium growth, and C. jack- 
mam. These vines will supply an abundance of foliage all 
Summer long and bowers of blossoms later in the season. 

Usually wisteria vines should be set away from their sup- 
port; that is, vines that are to be trained on a house should be 
planted one or two feet from the trellis. Although some 
authorities suggest that in order to make wisterias bloom they 
be planted in poor sandy soil, it is better to give them a good 
loam enriched with manure. In addition, the ground around 
the plants may well be mulched with manure every Winter. 
Naturally, this practice will have to be varied depending upon 
the amount of growth desired. 

Vines that are to be trained to cover a house may be pruned 
to two stems the first year and later on, when established, 
thinned to a single stem. It is usually recommended that 
wisteria stems not be allowed to twist around one another for 
there is some danger of one stem strangling another. A thin 
wisteria stem creeping in between boards, bricks, and narrow 
places looks innocent enough but as the vine grows and in- 





The Japanese Wisteria as It Blooms in Japan 
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creases in size it may do considerable damage. For this reason, 
it is necessary to so train the stems that they will have plenty 
of room. 


Why wisterias do not flower is a perennial question and the 
answer may first of all be found in the method of propagation. 
Wisterias grown from seed often take longer to flower than 
grafted plants propagated from vines that have been known 
to bloom. Grafted plants occasionally blossom when only 
three feet high. Wisteria multijuga is particularly erratic in 
flowering, if grown from seed, sometimes taking ten or more 
years to bloom. Obviously it is wise to pay the small increased 
price for grafted plants. Old vines that have not flowered 
should be root pruned in the Spring. This process consists of 
digging down deeply with the spade in a circle four feet from 
the stem, cutting as many of the spreading roots as can be 
reached. It is well to supplement this root pruning with top 
pruning in August. This is done by cutting the long straggly 
growths of the current season back to within four feet of the 
old wood, which will encourage side spurs to develop. It is 
upon these that the flowers are borne. 

Very often wisterias are trained straight up with no bends 
or curves in the stems, but wherever possible it is advisable to 
train the tops, at least, horizontally, because this checks the 
flow of sap to some extent and encourages flowering. Wisterias 
prefer a sunny spot, although they may be grown in partial 
shade, more particularly if the tops of the vines extend into 
full sunlight. 

In some places late frosts may be the cause of non-flowering 
in wisteria. Although the Chinese wisteria, W. sinensis, is 
ordinarily hardy as far north as Boston, it frequently loses its 
flower buds in a sudden cold snap. This explains why amateurs 
are advised to train their vines in protected spots such as against 
the house. Likewise, if a deep rich soil is used the buds will not 
start as early in the Spring as when the ground is light and 
warm. Even though one has had a wisteria vine for several 
years, one should not give up hope of its ever flowering be- 
cause, as mentioned before, many vines do not begin to blossom 
until they are several years old. 

Although there is some question as to which is more ad- 
visable, Fall or Spring planting, it is generally conceded that 
Spring planting is safer in all the northern states, although 
Fall planting can be safely done south of Philadelphia and on 
the Pacific coast. Naturally, vines set out in the Autumn must 
be well mulched to protect them during the first Winter. 
Seedling plants and grafted ones too, for that matter, should 
be planted several inches deeper than they stood in the nursery. 
This will encourage the own-root plants to send out new 
growths near the ground and on the other hand will prevent 
grafted plants from suckering. In some instances, wisterias will 
be found hard to transplant because they have so few fibrous 
roots, but if young vines are purchased and are planted in a 
good compost, using plenty of water, they should take hold 
readily. Pot-grown vines transplant satisfactorily. It is im- 
portant to keep them well watered during the first season. 
Anyone wishing to get a new plant from an old vine may 
peg down one of the trailing stems and cover it with moist 
soil; it will form roots during the growing season. 

Undoubtedly, the most popular wisteria is the common 
Chinese variety, W. sinensis, in its purple and white forms. 
The Japanese wisteria is much hardier, however, and flowers 
two or three weeks later. Its blossoms are borne in much longer 
racemes, often measuring 24 to 30 inches. The Chinese variety 
flowers before its foliage is out, but the Japanese kind is in full 
leaf at the time of blooming. Other distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the Japanese wisteria are the delicate fragrance of the 
blossoms, smaller leaflets that are more numerous, and a habit 
which the leaves have of turning clear yellow early in the Fall, 
as opposed to the Chinese wisteria, the foliage of which stays 
green until it is destroyed by frost. Although the blossoms of 
the Japanese wisteria are not as large as those of other kinds, 
they make a delightful showing and are available in purple, 
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rose and white. W. multijuga is the botanical name found in 
catalogues for the Japanese wisteria, but the correct name 
according to the botanists, is W. floribunda macrobotrys. 

The silky wisteria, W. venusta, presents an unusual appear- 
ance as its leaves are covered with soft hairs. It is not recom- 
mended for outdoor use in the most northern Sections, as the 
flower buds are likely to be winterkilled. 


We have in America two native wisterias, most prominent | 


of which is W. frutescens. This species had been grown in 
England for nearly a century under the name of Glycine 
frutescens, when it was determined by the botanist Nuttall, 
in 1818, to be a wisteria. It was this kind that was named in 
honor of Dr. Caspar Wistar but in naming the genus, Nuttall 
spelled it “‘wisteria’’ and this spelling now stands. It is hardy 
in the North, where it will produce its large purple flowers in 
short racemes. 


Suggestions for Judges and Exhibitors 


| year seeneneiearied suggestions for exhibition and show com- 

mittees, judges and exhibitors are contained in a report just 

issued by the Canadian Horticultural Council, sitting at 
Ottawa. Some of them are as follows: 
Cut Flowers 

As there is a wide diversity of form, size and color in 


flowers, it is necessary to study the type of the different varie- | 


ties and to select specimens conforming most nearly to it. The 
foliage as well as the bloom should be free from all blemishes 
caused by insects, disease or other means. 

FORM:—This refers to the normal shape of the variety 
when fully developed. 

SIZE:—The largest flowers are not necessarily the best. 
Abnormal size is often a sign of coarseness. If, however, a 
flower is up to the standards in other respects, size is the im- 
portant factor. 

COLOR:—The normal color of the variety at its best. 


Immaturity, wilting, fading or staleness are serious defects. | 
Many flowers develop the highest and most delicate colors if | 
picked in the bud in the morning and opened in a cool, dark | 


place. Early morning is the best time to pick flowers for exhi- 
bitions. Injury caused by insects, disease, etc., may affect the 
color. 


STEM:—Length, stiffness and straightness of stem, well- | 


furnished with foliage its entire length, is of the greatest 
importance. 

FOLIAGE:—There should be large, clean, fresh, healthy 
foliage. The flowers’ own foliage is usually sufficient. 

SUBSTANCE :—This refers to vigorous growth and good 
texture. 

UNIFORMITY:—This refers to the similarity in size, form 
and general appearance of all specimens of the same variety 
exhibited in one section. 


Vases or Baskets of Flowers 
VARIETY AND COLOR:—Good taste in the choice of varie- 


| ties and the color of the flowers is necessary, yet difficult to 


| 


define. Colors should harmonize and be effective. 
ARRANGEMENT:-——The individual flowers or spikes should 
not be crowded, and the foliage used should be light and 
graceful. 
FRAGRANCE :—-Some fragrant flowers are desirable. 


Collection of Annuals or Perennials 

VARIETY:—The largest number of varieties consistent 
with quality is important. Inferior varieties of flowers should 
never be shown for the purpose of increasing the number. 

QUALITY:—This refers to the general excellence of the 
varieties shown. They should be well-grown, of good color 
and be free from any blemishes or defects, and have long 
stems. 

USEFULNESS:—This refers to their value for decorative 


| effect as a cut flower. Some flowers are much more valuable 


| 


than others. 
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Now You Can Grow 


eASTERS 














Illustration by courtesy of James Vickh's 
Seeds, Inc., Rochester, New York. 


eAnnouncing 
A New and 
Effective Remedy 


for 
Root Aphis, Cutworms and 


other Soil Insects 
affecting 


Asters and Similar Plants 


ASTOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


A non-poisonous Soil Insecticide for 
Asters, Columbines, Nasturtiums, 
Marigolds, Snapdragons, Calendu- 


las, etc. 


ASTOGEN [a non-poisonous pow- 
der—easily cultivated into the soil] 
contains ingredients which also pro- 
mote root vigor, resulting in robust 
plant growth. It adds humus to the 
soil. Economical—10 pounds will 
treat from 50 to 60 plants. 


It is equally valuable for the vege- 
table garden and house plants, as it 
is non-poisonous to humans, ani- 
mals and birds. 


Another valuable property of 
| | ASTOGEN lies in its ability to pre- 
vent souring of soils, with the horde 
of insects that usually accompany 
such conditions, when ASTOGEN 
is lightly dusted over those surfaces 
that are to be mulched with Peat 
Moss or other materials. 


Prices Prepaid 


| 2lbs....$%.75 25 Ibs. .. $5.00 
| | 5Sibs.... 1.50 50 Ibs. .. 8.50 
| 10 Ibs. ... 23.75 100 Ibs. .. 15.00 


A Product of 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chemical Products Division 
$641 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of FUNGTROGEN— 
The Control for Mildew and Black Spot 
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KILLS AND REPELS 
“Mexican 
‘Bean Beetle 


Including Adults, Larvae 
and Eggs 





A Concentrated Contact Spray 
and Repellent 


Non-poisonous to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Prices: 
Half-pint S .F3 
Quart 2.00 
Gallon 6.00 


At your dealers or send check 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GARDEN DIGEST 


— the ‘‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantvilie, New York 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 








ROCK GARDENS 


Would be incomplete without 
SEMPERVIVUMS 


We can send you a collection of 5 dis- 
tinct varieties (single rosettes) for 75c; 
small clumps, 5 for $1.25. 


Postage extra—Ask for catalogue 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 








NEW IRISES 


Registered 
Descriptive List on Request 


GEORGE H. HUDSON 


39 BROAD ST., PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 











for garden and house work. $4.25 to $7.25. 
Give size and color. Quality guaranteed. 
Mrs. J. 8. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





HORTICULTURE 


ARRANGEMENT:—Effective arrangement in order to dis- 
play the beauty of the individual flowers is desired. 

FRAGRANCE:—Many flowers are very fragrant while some 
have a disagreeable odor. Flowers with a pleasant fragrance 
are desirable. 


Foliage and Flower Plants for Table Decoration 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down, as it is a matter 
of individual taste. Table plants should be of moderate 
height, well-furnished, well-balanced, and of light and grace- 
ful habit. 

Specimen Plants 

As the type of both flowering and foliage plants varies 
considerably, study the type and select those nearest to it. 
Where the habit of the plant will permit, the foliage should 
conceal the pot, while in others the lower leaves or branches 


should be in good condition. 


FOLIAGE :—The plant should have good size and substance 
and have the proper shade of color for the variety and be free 
from all blemishes. All variety markings should be distinct. 

FLOWERS:—-They should be of an attractive color, fresh 
and free from blemishes and be evenly distributed over the 
plant. 

Pots:—All pots should be clean. 


Collection of Plants 
The individual merit and value of the different specimens 


_ in the collection in regard to form, foliage and flowers should 
be considered as in specimen plants. 





ARRANGEMENT:—The plants should be so arranged as to 


| display their individual beauty to best advantage. Originality 


of design and contrasts are often very effective. Over-crowd- 
ing, artificiality, too many stakes, etc., should be avoided. 

VARIETY:—No inferior plant should be shown in order to 
increase the number. A representative collection of plants of 
high quality is desired and unless there is a limit as to the 
number or space, preference should be given to the largest 
collection. 

VALUE:—-This refers to the intrinsic merit, age and condi- 
tion of the plant, and the difficulties in growing it. Some 
plants should be rated much higher than others. 


Groups of Plants 

The main points to be considered are quality of the indi- 
vidual specimens and effective and artistic arrangement, and 
variety. 

QUALITY:—The same general principles are followed as in 
judging specimen plants under form, foliage, and flowers. 

ARRANGEMENT :—This is largely a matter of good taste. 
Avoid regularity of outline or a flat effect; natural beauty is 
best expressed in curved or in graceful lines. Give all plants 
ample space. The color scheme is most important and should 
be carried out with skill. A striking effect on account of its 
brilliancy of color or a pleasing effect on account of its quiet, 
simple beauty can be made use of to advantage. 

VARIETY:—The number of varieties used is important, 
providing harmony of colors is preserved and heaviness is 
avoided. 


Planting to Avoid Corn Borers 


ie New England there are two generations of corn borers 
whereas in other sections there is but one. It has been found 
best to delay planting corn until after June | in the one-genera- 
tion sections. Tests for four years in New York have shown 
that sweet corn planted in June was injured much less than 
earlier plantings. Of course, early maturing kinds must be 
grown in many sections when planted late. 

In Massachusetts, particularly, garden makers should plan 
to mature their corn between August 5 and 25. Planting time 


| will be regulate i 
pen eeentene ssscinie catieenedan | be regulated by the number of days required to mature 


each variety as given in the catalogues. Plant Golden Bantam 


| by May 20, Dover Sunshine by June 1. 





May 15, 1932 


New and 


WE OFFER 
20 VARIETIES 


Jap. Flowering Quinces 
(Chaenomeles) 


Color range includes white, thru clear pink, 
salmon, to deep red. 


Strong plants, 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 ea. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








MECONOPSIS 


Some uncommon varieties in pot-grown 
Meconopsis for Spring delivery. 

A very fine collection of Oriental Poppies 
for delivery when dormant. 


A list of these and many other items 
free on request. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 
AYER'S CLIFF QUEBEC, CANADA 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Silene caroliniana, S. virginica, Mimulus 
ringens, Epigaea repens, Chelone lyoni, 
Asclepias tuberosa, Cimicifuga racemosa, 
Geranium maculatum, Delphinium tricorne, 
Saxifraga virginiensis, Sisyrinchium angus- 
tifolium, $2 doz. Price list free. 


NIK-NAR FARM 


BILTMORE STATION, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Gladly sent you on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Jo. 


Winter Street n, Mass. 





Flower, Rock and Water Gardens 


a ‘i 








RABIEN os 





FINEST NURSERY STOCK 











A Lovely Combination 


EXQUISITE and DEPENDABLE 
VIOLA’ PETUNIA. Single deep purple. 
MAYFLOWER VERBENA. The true form. 
HELIOTROPE. Selected for fragrance. 


25 cents each—$2.00 for ten 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 


RARE IRIS SEEDS 


Now is the time for Iris seed sowing. I offer 
seeds of thirty-five different Iris species, in- 
cluding many dainty beauties for the rock 
garden. Write for interesting catalog, list- 
ing other Unusual Seeds. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 








LANDSCAPE GARDENERS and 
NURSERY STOCK SALESMEN 
wanted to distribute a plant food 
through retail dealers. Liberal 
straight commission. Must have own 
car. Product has 20-year consumer 
approval. Write Horticulture, Box 
666, Pleasantville, New York. 
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New Gladiolus zowsm 


Every Bulb a gem. All colors. Mammoth 
White, Rippling Waters, Saraband, Phipps, 
Taro, Golden Dream, Cardinal Prince, Mar- 
mora, Jia a a a labeled. Bal. 
assorted 1 to 3 in. bulbs. $ 
Winged Victory with 2 sets 30 FOR 2 
LARGE FLOWERED EXHIBITION 
aang - eed Many Ruffled, sure to 
loom, Bulbs 1%” down, not $ 
labeled. List free. Postpaid 100 FOR 1 


BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY P. O., PA. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥ 








IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONm. 





BREE IRIS 


Hamadan (rare pogo-cyclus hybrid) given with 
following $1 rainbow collection: Amber, Mrs. M. 
Cran, Yeoman, Le Grande Ferre, Olympus, 
Athene, Anne Bullen — priced last year at $5. 
With Purissima $2. Plant it now! Write for our 
illustrated catalog of prize-winning Iris 
whether you order collection or not. We ship 
to every state. 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 

BRYAN, OHIO OR BEAVERTON, OREGON 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.’ 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 








Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $3.00 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, writ- 
ten by experienced gardeners. Single 
copies, 25c¢ each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that 
thrive everywhere. A selected list of the 
best Irises, including Fall bloomers, issued 
each year. Send for your 1932 copy now. 
The Iris Garden, Overland Park, sas. 


HORTICULTURE 
‘ee 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Natural Design of Gardens 

“Everybody's Garden,”’ by Walter Prichard Eaton. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

HE sub-title of this book ‘““Talks on Natural Design and 

the Use of Simple Material’’ gives us an inkling as to its 
character but the author further states in his first apologetic 
chapter that he has written primarily for “gardeners and 
potential gardeners, in part with the hope of increasing the 
numbers of gardens here and there, as the seed may happily 
fall on fertile ground (or even on stony ground, where rock- 
plants grow!), in part merely because the author wants to 
write it.”’ 

Eaton urges that the garden be as much a part of the living 
quarters as the house, and that it should be so located that 
one may step from the house into the garden. He prefers the 
simple garden and writes, ‘““You really ought to live with 
your land awhile and learn to know it before you start mak- 
ing alterations. The more drastically you violate the spirit 
of the surrounding landscape, the less easily will your house 
settle into the picture, the more conspicuous will it be, the 
greater the sense of artificiality in your garden.”’ 

After having traveled through many parts of the country 
the author has arrived at the conclusion that the Age of Inno- 
cence, so far as gardening is concerned, is still with us. And 
yet he praises the work of garden clubs, especially those that 
are championing the cause of more beautiful roadsides. 


Florida Wild Life 


“Florida Wild Life,’’ by Dr. Charles T. Simpson. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


LORIDA is rich in plant and animal life of a tropical 

nature, as for instance the mahoe, Paritium tiliaceum, a 
curious tree that covers large tracts of land by bending over 
and taking root at the top. By this means, it covers much 
land making a low, rounded billowing mass of glossy, heart- 
shaped leaves having a most magnificent appearance. Under 
the tree, however, is to be found “‘a maze of overhanging 
limbs, crooked, twisted, coiling and writhing about each 
other like so many colossal serpents.”’ 

Hurricanes in particular, but other natural forces such as 
trade winds, high tides and the gulf stream all play their part 
in bringing new plants to the shores of Florida, according to 
Dr. Simpson. Seeds, spores and great quantities of trash are 
carried from Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Central America and the 
Bahamas in this way. The great hurricane of 1926 changed 
the very character of the vegetation, however, for by destroy- 
ing the dense jungles, other kinds of trees and vines have 
suddenly taken possession of the ground, an occurrence not 
paralleled within the last century, the author believes. 


























Choice Rock Plants Hillside Gardens 
an d Iris ESTES STREET 

: Amesbury, Mass. 

Our Specialty Perennials Rock Plants 

Send for Catalogue on —— Iris nae sone 

e ship only such plants as we 

vom Sank. Seen mee would expect to receive. 
1982 Catalog Now Ready 


























IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 
our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, | to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 


Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 

JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











New and Rare Shrubs 


Cytisus cans 
pike Broom, 8” pots, $1.00 each 


Jasminum stephanense 
Pink Climber, 3” pots, $1.00 each 


Send for List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands N 
’ “a Boxford, —" 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE. ILLINOIS 











The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








| OLIVE BELCHES 








Unusual Annuals 


Varieties of Anchusa, Arctotis, Cam- 
panula, Delphinium, Dimorphotheca, 
Diplacus, Erigeron, Felicea, Helianthus, 
Marigold, Verbena. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 




















Miniature Dahlia Plants 
Unsurpassed for table decoration 
Cheery in the Autumn garden 
25 cents each $2.00 for ten 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Catalog 





Indian Pipe Clumps 
Order at Once 35c 

Get Wild Plant List 
MYRON S. WHEELER, BERLIN, MASS. 
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BEAT THE BEETLE 





SPRAY WITH 


nsectro 


a66 US PAT OFF. 


INSECTROGEN sprayed on roses and 
other plants kills leaf-eating insects in- 
cluding caterpillars, rose slug worms 
and Japanese Beetles. 

Try a sample can, on your hedge or other 
plants that are infested with beetles or other 
leaf-eating insects and you will find that they 
will leave that vicinity, or if they eat the 
least particle of the leaf that is sprayed with 
INSECTROGEN they will perish. 


Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 


INSECTROGEN is your first aid——Order Today 


Prepaid ; 
ities $ .60 Exp. Collect 
Y% Pint 1.00 VY, Gal. $4.50 
Pint 2.00 Gal 8.0C 
Quart 3.10 ‘an 
INSECTROGEN, as a beetle spray, dilutes with 


water 30 times its volume. 

At your dealers or send check 
Developed in the Beetle Laboratories of the 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use the companion sprays, FUNGTROGEN for 
Mildew and Black Spot and APHISTROGEN 
for Aphis—plant lice. 











GREEN TWISTED 


STEEL GARDEN STAKES 
(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 
Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
BOX 575 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 
$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





For Over 25 Years 


a 
Ferti-Flora 
The Odorless Liquid Plant Food 
for Garden Flowers 


Feed your garden flowers regularly 
with Ferti-Flora for health. It is 
liquid—ready for the roots to absorb. 
Add one teaspoonful to each quart of 
water. Inexpensive. 4 oz. $.25, 8 oz. 
$.35, 1 quart $1.00, 14 gallon $1.75, 
1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00. 


F. G. PHILLIPS CO. 


10 CIRCUIT ROAD, DEDHAM, MASS. 
1 QUART MAKES 1 BARREL OF PLANT FOOD 








, Rice, George L. 


Ross Bros. Co. 


,Thompson & Morgan. 


HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


(86 Lawrence St., Fitchburg, Mass.) 
“Garden flowers.” 
Rivoire pére et fils. (16 Rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) 
“Graines et plantes.” 
Rock’s. (Kansas City, Mo.) 
“Rock’s garden book.” 
(Worcester, Mass.) 
“Ross’ seeds.” 
Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 5th Ave., N.Y., N.Y.) 
“Novelty montbretias and recent introductions.” 
Schumacher, F.W. (Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.) 
(Seeds of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, and of erica- 
ceous, perennial and aquatic plants.) 
Sexton Gardens. (South 2d Ave. at D, Yucaipa, Cal.) 
“Cactus and succulents.” 
Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd. (4 St. Thomas St., Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 
“Garden manual and catalog.” 
Shreve, Ralph W. (Farmington, Ark.) 
“Hardy plants.” 
Spamann, Gustav. (Wilthener Strasse 21, Bautzen i. Sa., Germany.) 
“Preisliste.” (Gladioli.) 
Stanford, K.C. (Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, South Africa.) 
“Catalogue of South African seeds and bulbs.” 
Starker, Carl. (Jennings Lodge, Or.) 
“Rock plants and iris.” 
Sunset View Gladiolus Gardens. 
way, Stoneham, Mass.) 
“Gladiolus, peonies, etc.” 
(Ipswich, England.) 
“Catalogue of choice flower and vegetable seeds.” 
Van den Borre, Aldo. (Via Carlo Alberto 5, Treviso, Italy.) 
“Catalogo generale.” 
Village Nurseries. (Jos. H. Black, Son & Co., Hightstown, N.J.) 
(General spring catalog.) 
Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio.) 
“Hardy plants, rock plants, lilies, bulbs.” 
Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) 
“General catalog.” 
Wohlert, A.E. (The Garden Nurseries, Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa.) 
“Special collections of Japanese roseflowering cherries and oriental 
flowering crabs.” 
Wolter, Paul. (Kleine Diesdorfer Strasse, Magdeburg-W., Ger- 
many.) 
“Orchideen.” 


(Mrs. C.M. Collier-Young, 8 Broad- 


Garden Visitation Dates 


May 17 and 24. Boston, Mass. The Beacon Hill Garden Club will 
open the gardens of several members on Beacon Hill between 2 
and 6 P.M. One dollar admits to all the gardens. Frances S. 
Norton, 5 Acorn Street, Boston, is secretary. 

May 19 (20 in case of rain). Chestnut Hill, Mass. The following 
gardens will be opened for the benefit of the Children’s Mission to 
Children, a nominal fee being charged: Mrs. Endicott P. Salton- 
stall, Mrs. George S. West, Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Leverett Saltonstall, and Mrs. Sewell H. Fessenden. 

May 20. Newburyport, Mass. Garden Market of the Newburyport 
Garden Club on the Mall on High Street. 

May 23. Weymouth, Mass. Several prominent gardens are to be 
visited between 1 and 4 P.M. with a lecture at the latter hour on 
the grounds of Mr. Robert Hoffman in East Weymouth. The 
speaker is to be Mr. Robert Laurie of Stoughton, who is to talk 
about rock gardens. There will be a nominal fee for charity. 

June 3-4. Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Plant sale of the North Shore 
Garden Club. Ten gardens also to be visited. 

June 11. Roxbury, Mass. The garden at the home of the Misses 
Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue, will be open, under the auspices of 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. A nominal fee will be 
charged. 

July 13. Gardiner, Me. Several gardens are to be open to the public, 

for the benefit of The Gardiner General Hospital. 


May 15, 1932 
POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Young woman, age 22, has studied at Mass. 
State College, desires work on estate near 
Boston. Experienced in planning, planting 
and maintenance of gardens. Available 
three days a week. Excellent references, R. 
V., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, would like position any- 
where. Experienced in flowers, shrubs and 
vegetables. References furnished. M. E. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-general man: Care flower beds, 
garden, grounds; handy mechanic, safe 
driver. Temperate, single, middle age, Pro- 
testant. Near Brookline winters, temporary 
work acceptable. 8S. W. E., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
References. In reply please state wages. 
R. P. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener: 30, German, married, no chil- 
dren, 14 years’ experience in greenhouse 
and landscape, perennials, annuals, rock 
gardens, vegetables, fruit trees, lawns, 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, good 
knowledge of plants, desires permanent 
position on private estate. Wife could help 
in house if required. Experienced in care 
of children, cooking, baking, laundry, iron- 
ing, house cleaning. Excellent references. 
R. F. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man of Scotch descent, 18 years old, 
interested in Floriculture and Horticulture, 
desires a position. Best of references fur- 
nished. Will go anywhere. Interested in 
gaining experience and not so much in 
salary. Address Charles R. Cameron, Care 
of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 21, desires position as green- 
house man. Graduate of agricultural school. 
Protestant. References. S. Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 37 
years; nationality Scotch. L. Mac, Care 
of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Secretarial position and general sales work 
in nursery, greenhouse or flower shop de- 
sired by college graduate with practical 
experience in growing flowers. L. M. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Plorist: American, single. 26, with commer- 
cial, private and collegiate experience, spe- 
cialty roses; desires position as greenhouse 
assistant. Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, 
N. H. 














Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs Group Your Orders 

F.0.B. Cars Phila. 


IMP 








: Se bar But means Sure Death to 
Del., Phila. and vicinity 

GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS the PESTS 
SOME QUALITY—SOME PRICE 

ASK THE 


MAN WE SELL! Sole Manufacturers 
E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 


616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 176 Purchase Street 











Ask your Seedsman for 


SOAP 


10 bales .... $1.75 bale 

25 “ os nae 

ae 3 SPRAY 
100 lbs. 

— Imp. Soap Spray 

Sheep Manure ....$2.75 

So Menus ..... 2°75 NON-POISONOUS 

Bone Meal....... 2.50 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
Boston, Mass. 











Gardener’s assistant desires a position on 
private estate, experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, lawns and vegetables. Na- 
tionality Scotch, age 37 years, single, with 
good references John MacLeod, 815 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. 





Head gardener, German, widower, no chil- 
dren, with lifetime experience on the entire 
matter of gardening desires position. Coun- 
try preferred. E. S., Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Position: Caretaker or manager 
of place or grounds. Experienced in grow- 
ing of fruits, flowers, vegetables and care 
of place. Robert C. Howes, Manchester, 
Conn. 








Boy, has agricultural experience, needs 
employment in horticultural or nursery 
work for Summer. Et., Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 
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